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ADVOCATE OF PEACE 



November 



the States of the American Union was cast into outer 
darkness forever, has itself been one long, living protest 
against any such conception of the settlement of disputes 
between States. The results of November 2, therefore, 
need cause no surprise to any one familiar with Amer- 
ican history. The repudiation was inevitable. 



THE PERMANENT COURT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 

Foetunatelt with unusual promptitude authorita- 
tive expositions of the methods and the achievements 
of the Advisory Committee of Jurists who framed the 
plan for a Permanent Court of International Justice, 
now before the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations, are appearing. Just as we go to press, which 
precludes any adequate notice in this issue of the Advo- 
cate, comes a report and commentary by James Brown 
Scott, published by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Dr. Scott sat with this committee of 
jurists, acting as adviser to Mr. Elihu Eoot, and on 
occasion he participated in the proceedings. In his in- 
troduction to the detailed and documented history of 
the jurists' conference he has given a precise chronicle 
of the steps that led up to it, described its personnel, 
recorded the formal speeches at its opening, and also 
outlined the method by which its rules of procedure 
were defined. Then come concise, graphic narratives as 
to how, from day to day, the various plans submitted 
were debated, and how ultimately the Eoot-Phillimore 
plan became the core of the final agreement now before 
the League's delegates. Jurist and layman alike will 
find in this inclusive work a model of reporting, fully 
documented. It is enriched with a commentary replete 
in knowledge and illuminated by the experience of a 
man who was technical delegate of the United States to 
the Second Hague Conference of 1907 and to the Con- 
ference of Paris, 1919. 

Prom The Hague, edited by M. Albert de Lapradelle, 
has come the text, in Prench and in English, of the 
report to the Council of the League with which the 
jurists concluded their advisory labors. In it will be 
found, for the benefit of the Council and such other per- 
sons as may be privileged to read it, the history of the 
process by which these jurisconsults examined Article 14 
of the Covenant of the League, and built upon its re- 
quest to devise a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice their own scheme for giving the article effective 
form. These jurisconsults trace the origin of the plan 
and its relation to the conferences at The Hague. They 
credit the five powers (Denmark, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and Switzerland) with having contrib- 
uted valuable suggestions in the plan for such a court. 



Following this historical introduction, the report de- 
scribes point by point the problems that arise as to or- 
ganization of such a court, the method of electing 
judges, the court's competence, and its procedure. Sup- 
plementing the discussion, the jurists lay before the 
Council the resolutions they passed, first recommending 
early summoning of a new interstate conference to carry 
on the work of the first two conferences of The Hague, 
and, second, recommending that leading international 
law associations be invited to aid in preparing draft 
plans for the business of this conference, which is to be 
called the Conference for the Advancement of Interna- 
tional Law. 



UNIVERSITIES AS PEACE-MAKERS 

Sir Eobert Falconee, president of the University 
of Toronto, at the educational conferences held in 
connection with the inauguration of Michigan Univer- 
sity's new president, discussed the important theme of 
"The University and International Eelationships." His 
main thesis is that "there has been in existence for hun- 
dreds of years a league which is inevitably international 
in principle and operation." Moreover, "no political 
argument gave this league its being and no political 
veto can abolish it, for scholarship is international, and 
while it survives it must continue to be international." 
The league he reveres and trusts is "the league of uni- 
versities," including, of course, in this all higher insti- 
tutions of learning, whatever they may be called. 

When the universities of a country become distinctly 
nationalistic, as they were in Germany prior to the war, 
in his opinion, they err. They have their duties in pro- 
tection of a national culture, but no less obligatory is 
the internationalism of scholarship, whether scientific 
or cultural. 

Conceding the thesis as valid, what, then, must uni- 
versities do? At least three paths open up in which to 
walk, says this Canadian : 

"They may continue the mutually profitable inter- 
change of students between one country and another; 
they may call outstanding teachers of one country to 
hold chairs in another, and they may train their stu- 
dents to become genuinely human, to possess those intel- 
lectual, moral, and social virtues which' distinguish man 
as man." 

May we venture to suggest another? They should 
prepare, as never before, to inform students and pro- 
fessors alike as to the history of man's efforts to substi- 
tute the reign of law for the reign of force. They should 
make quite impossible, to illustrate, such a divided state 
of opinion within the academic world as has been dis- 
closed in the United States during the discussion of the 



